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1878. and proposed a Parliamentary grant in aid of the
surviving sufferers. This idea proved unacceptable
even to faithful Ministerialists. Their sympathy
with the Turks did not take that form, and Sir
Stafford Northcote withdrew his proposal,, probably
with more satisfaction than he felt when he made
it. His second decision, whatever may have been
its motive, was wiser than his first Russia had
not Turkey's responsibility to the Powers, and it
seemed clear that the four incriminating Com-
missioners had exceeded their instructions, even if
they were right in their facts.

The . The time was certainly not propitious for in-
ofetade.011 curring fresh liabilities. The state of trade was
deplorable. Ever since the bumper year, 1874, it
had been declining, and to find remunerative
oct 2, employment for capital was difficult. The failure
of the Glasgow Bank through the fraud of the
Directors seriously affected business in the West
of Scotland, and to some extent in the North of
England. The failure was for six millions, and the
consequent panic was the greater because the
shareholders had been grossly deceived. But there
were far more general causes for commercial
depression than the failure of any bank. A series
of wars in Europe and Asia, with the excessive
armaments which provoked them, or which they
provoked, followed and succeeded by reckless
speculation and unrestrained extravagance, had
made some men unable to borro^v, and others
unwilling to lend. The financial gloom in which
the year closed was not confined to the speculative
or to the wealthier classes. While taxes had been
raised, wages had been reduced, and some of those
who shouted most loudly for a policy of self-
assertion abroad were beginning to ask what they
had gained by the Treaty of Berlin or the invasion
of Afghanistan.